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T. H. Hopper (center) receives Honor Scroll of the Louisiana 
AIC Chapter trom Dr. C. H. Fisher (right) 


Carrot L. Horrreautr is on the left. 
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Now! Just 2 BzA' Filter Papers 
serve your laboratory needs! 


No need to stock five to ten grades and 
tvpes of laboratory filter paper! Now 
just two B&A grades will serve most of 


vour needs! 


Simpler, More Convenient! These two 
filter papers, developed by Baker & 
Adamson—America’s foremost pro- 
ducer of laboratory reagents and “CP” 
acids—meet almost every quantitative 
filtering problem: 

Quantitative, Grade “A” is a high re- 
tenticn yet unusually fast filter paper 
especially recommended for trouble- 
some precipitates such as Barium Sul- 
fate and Metastannic Acid. 
Quantitative, Grade “O’’—even faster 
than Grade “A”—is an excellent all- 
purpose paper especially for the ana- 
lvest who requires both high retention 
and extra-fast filtering action. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 


When contacting the 


Highest Quality! Both grades are dis- 
tinguished by high wet strength, uni- 
form weight and thickness, and high 
purity. Exceptionally low ash content 
is assured by double-acid washing with 
B&A reagent A.C.S. acids. 


Try these two B&A filter papers in 
your laboratory, for vour quantitative 
testing and analysis. See how they can 
replace most grades of ordinary filter 
paper. Just mail the coupon for a free 
sample kit of B&A filter papers. 

Baker & Adamson also offers quantita- 
tive filter paper clippings and filter paper 
pulp. 


Becker & Adamson’ Products 7-10 
GENERAL CHFMICAL DIVISION 

ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

Please send free sample kit of B&A filter 
papers. 
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New Laboratory Chemicals 
Under the 
J.T. Baker Label 


New laboratory chemicals are constantly being added 
to the Baker line as they become important in laboratory procedures. 


This growing Baker line makes available a wider selection of organic 
solvents and general analytical reagents for broader use. 


Below you will find three groups: Analytical Reagents, Reagent 
Solvents, and Purified Solvents, which make possible faster, more 


accurate laboratory preparations. 


Analytical Reagents 


Barium Chloranilate, Reagent 
Chloranilic Acid, Reagent 

Fluoboric Acid, Purified 

Manganese, Reagent, electrolytic chips 
safe-Na*, sodium lead alloy, Reagent 
Semicarbazide Hydrochloride, Reagent 
Sodium Diethyldithiocarbamate, Reagent 
Stannic Oxide, Reagent 
Thiosemicarbazide, Reagent 
Triethylenetetramine Disulfate, Reagent 
Zinc, C. P. Powder 

Aluminum iso-Propylate, Purified 


Reagent Solvents 
tert-Buty! Alcohol, Reagent 
Cyclohexanol, Reagent 
Methylene Chloride, Reagent 
o-Nitrotoluene, Reagent 
n-Propy! Alcohol, Reagent 


Purified Solvents 


tert-Amyl Alcohol, Purified 
Cyclohexanone, Purified 
Formamide, Purified 
Methylcyclohexane, Purified 
Methyl Formate, Purified 
2-Octanol, Purified 
iso-Propyl Acetate, Purified 
n-Propyl Acetate, Purified 
Tetrabromoethane, Purified 
Tetrachloroethane, Purified 
Triethanolamine, Purified 


*Trademark registration pending. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co. 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIST 
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TO COME IN NOVEMBER 


William Ernest Fairbanks of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., presented a 
paper at a joint meeting of the New York AIC Chapter and the N. Y. Section of the 
A.C.S., which considered the “troublesome problems of a chemist’s rights and obligations 
vis-a-vis his emplover.” It may well excite comment. @ The International Geophysical 
Year ends in December, 1958. Hugh Odishaw, executive director of the U. S. National 
Committee, IGY, will tell us what the chemist is doing in this program and what 
functions will be continued. His paper was presented at the 35th AIC Annual Meet- 
ing. © Dr. C. L. Brown, Esso Research & Engineering Co., who received the Honor 
Scroll of the New Jersey AIC Chapter, will be the subject of the human interest story. 
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Now... for fast, flexible 
gas-liquid chromatography 


Here, magnified 16 times, is Chromosorb, the 
specially screened and treated diatomite aggre- 
gate that facilitates partition chromatography. 


Johns-Manville CHROMOSORB 


CHROMOSORB*® gives you sharp separations and symmetri- 
cal peaks in the gas-liquid partition method of vapor chroma- 
tography. Among its many desirable properties are high 
absorption, stable uniform granules, easier packing, lower 
pressure drop, improved resolution and inertness. And, with 
Chromosorb’s physical stability and non-adsorption, the same 
column packing can be used over and over. 

Carefully processed from the world’s purest commercially 
available diatomite deposit, Chromosorb is an outgrowth of the 
use of Celite filter aids in the earliest gas chromatography studies. 
For further information, write Johns-Manville, Box 14, New 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


Typical Chromosorb Properties 
06606 light pink 
Density—loose weight—Ib cu ft.............. 24 
Absorption—% by weight, water ............ 90 
Moisture—% by weight, maximum............ 1.0 
Surface Area—sq. m gm, average . ......... 3-5 iv, 


Johns-Manville CHROMOSORB 


a@ product of the Celite Division 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHemist 
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EDITORIAL 


Public Relations — to Accelerate 
Our Objectives 


OW to influence what the public 


thinks about chemists and chemi- 


cal engineers is quite in line with our 


AIC Objective No. 6: 

Seek to improve the economic status of 
the protessions by cooperating with em- 
plovers and the public to secure a satis- 
factory appreciation and evaluation for 
the services of the chemist and chemical 
engineer. 

For many vears, the AIC has been 
exceedingly modest about its accom- 
plishments and activities. This is a 
commendable attitude. It would seem 
that the organization that is hard at 
work has no real need for self-praise, 


can be 


even diverting. 


which time-consuming and 
However, our coin of 
seeming virtue also has its obverse 
side, which, as a result of not enough 
understanding, can be blurred and in- 


distinet. 


The Council found this out through 
a survey ot members’ attitudes toward 
the AIC made by the Ohio Chapter, 
and through discussions held by the 
Professional Advisory Committee ot 
the New Jersey Chapter. These sour- 
ces revealed that some of our members 
did not know what the AIC Objec- 
tives are; did not know how to obtain 
personal help from the various sour- 
AIC 
did not believe that an 


ces of assistance provided by 


Committees: 


organization could accomplish great 


things without large financial re- 
sources, because they did not realize 
that the volunteer work provided by 
committees and individuals is truly 
invaluable, and that an idea planted 
in the right place sometimes is more 
effective than a financed project. 
After pondering these things, the 
Council appointed a “Committee to 
Implement AIC Objectives” and as- 
signed to it the task of studying ways 
to speed up our effective work. This 
Committee reported at the June meet- 
ing of the Council. Its first recom- 


mendation was that we needed a 


strong public relations program, 
which, it said, “is basic to the growth 
and progress of our Institute.” 

As a result, President Ott appoin- 
ted a Public Relations Committee, 
headed by Richard L. Moore of W. 
R. Grace & Co., 3 Hanover Square, 
New York 4+, N. Y. The other com- 
mittee members are: Dr. Emmett B 
Carmichael, professor of biochemistr 
chairman of the department, Medical 
College, University of Alabama, B'r- 
mingham 3, Ala.; Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, 
technical director, The Griffith Labs., 
Inc., 1415-31 W. 37th St., Chicago 
9, IIL, and Dr. Kenneth W. New- 
man, chief process engineer, Turco 
Products, Inc., 6135 So. Central 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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This committee, in order to carry 
out sound public relations activities, 
needs the cooperation of every AIC 
member. Tell 


bers what you are doing by way of 


the Committee mem- 


public relations. Tell them what you 
want to know about the AIC. Tell 


them what areas of activities are in 


SPECIAL AIC 


Volunteers Wanted for 
Committee on Legislation 


The Chairman of the Committee 


on Chemists 


and Chemical Engineers is Maynard 


|. Pro, who announces that the mem- 


bers of this Committee are: 
Richard M. Fullaway 
Dr. David M. Gans 
Bernard Schaar 
Arthur H. Shaffer 
J. D. Smith 
The 
mittee on Legislation, of which Dr. 
A. P. Mathers is Chairman, is work- 


National 


Legislation affecting 


Washington Chapter Com- 


ing with the Committee. 
Members of the Washington Chapter 
Committee are: 


Albert F. Parks 
Paul E. Reichardt 
Dr. Carl J. Wessel 


In addition, Advisory Associates 
tor the states are being appointed to 
keep the Committee informed of state 
and local legislation. The following 
states and group of states are repre- 
sented by: 


Minnesota—Dr. Joseph F. Abere 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia—Mrs. Elizabeth F. Myers 


CHEMIST 1958 
need ot more understanding. While 
these things are of an internal nature, 


they are most important to unified et- 


tectiveness. Any ideas that you may 
have for an external public relations 
program will be welcomed by the 
Committee. 

Florida, Mississippi, dlabama, Texas, 


Louisiana, Oklahoma—). D. Smith 
New Jersey—Dr. Albert Bloom 
Virginta—Rodnev C. Berry 
New York—Dr. Ernest I. Becker 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin 

—Arthur H. Shaffer 
Puerto Rico—W. Liorens 
The Committee requests volunteer 

Advisory Associates to report for the 
following states or group of states: 
Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, South Dakota, North Da- 


kota; Maryland, Delaware; Connec- 


ticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine: 
California, Nevada, Arizona, New 


Mexico, Utah, Colorado; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wryo- 
ming; Pennsylvania; Ohio; West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Kentucky. 

AIC Members who are in a posi- 
tion to be familiar with proposed leg- 
islation in one or more of the above 
states may volunteer their services to 
Maynard J. Pro, 4414 Franklin 
Street, Kensington, Maryland. 

(Information about the current ac- 
the 


tound on page 459.) 


tivities of Committee will be 
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AIC ANNOUNCEMETS 


Bernard Friedman 
To Be Honored 


Dr. Bernard S. Friedman, 
F.A.LC., will) receive the Honor 
Scroll Award of the Chicago AIC 
Chapter at a testimonial dinner to be 
held October 8th at the Furniture 
Club, in Chicago, Il. Albert S. Hen- 
ick, chairman of the Chapter, states 
that Dr. Friedman, who is research 
associate for Sinclair Research Labs., 
Inc., Harvey, IIL, was selected for 
his “devoted service in promoting the 
protession of chemists; and his civic 
leadership and scientific accomplish- 


ments.” 


Dr. Ott on European Trip 
Dr. Emil Ort, AIC president, left 


August 29th tor a business trip to 
Europe. He participated in the 31st 
International Congress ot Industrial 
Chemistry, in Liege, Belgium, Sep- 
tember 7-18, and was chairman of the 
program committee for the American 
Section Day ot the Societe de Chimie 
Industrielle on September 9th. He 
expects to return October 6. 


Potential AIC Chapters 


It is good news that petitions for 


the formation of several new AIC 
Chapters will be presented to the Na- 
tional Council on October 14th. 
Among these are petitions from AIC 
members in Delaware, Georgia, and 
the Midwest for Chapters in those 


areas. 


AIC Delegates 
Dr. Harry L. Fisher, Hon. AIC, 


will serve as AIC delegate to the in- 
auguration of Norman Hawkins Top- 
ping as seventh president of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, on 
October 23rd, at Los Angeles, Calit. 

Dr. Henry B. Hass, F.A.I.C., has 
been appointed AIC delegate to the 
inauguration of Richard Gilman Fol- 
som as twelfth president ot Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, on Oc- 
tober 4th, at Troy, N. Y. 


Will You Come 


Oct. 8, 1958. Chicago Chapter. Testi- 
monial Dinner. Furniture Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Cocktails at 6. Dinner at 7. 
Honor Scroll presentation to Dr. Bernard 
S. Friedman, research associate, Sinclair 
Research Labs., Inc., Harvey, Ill. AIC 
President Ott will present the Scroll. 
For reservations: Donna Rockrohr, Tel- 
ephone In 8-9300, Ext. 277. 

Oct. 9, 1958. New England Chapter. 
Joint meeting with the Northeastern 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
cietv. M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. Dr. 
W. George Parks, Hon. AIC, is presid- 
ing over the afternoon symposium on 
professional interests responsibili- 
ties of chemists. AIC President Ott 
will speak in the evening on “Proftes- 
sional Obligations of Chemists.” For 
information: Dr. Albert E. Frost, Jr., 
Dow Chemical Co., Eastern Research 
Lab., Framingham, Mass. 

Oct. 14, 1958. AIC Board of Directors 
and Council. Dinner and meeting. Board 
meets at 5:30 p.m., Council at 6:00 p.m. 
The Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Oct. 20. 1958. New Jersey Chapter. 
Dinner 6:00 p.m., The Chatham, Sum- 
mit, N. J. Meeting jointly with Lacka- 
wanna Sub-Section, of the North Jersey 
Section, American Chemical Society, at 
the Celanese Corp. of America, Summit, 
N. J., at 8:00 p.m. Subject, “How Pro- 
fessional Societies Affect the Life of the 
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Chemist.” Speakers include Dr. Henry AIC president. Acceptance Address: 

B. Hass, recent AIC president, and pres- “The Independent Consultant and In- 

ident of the Sugar Research Founda- dependent Laboratory as a Professional 

tion, New York, N. Y., and Dr. Brad- Activity.” Reservations (Dinner $6.25 

ford R. Stanerson, director, National in advance; $7.00 at the door), Robert 

| ACS Membership Affairs. All interested R. Dean, Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Div., 

\ are invited. For reservations and details: 161 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y 
Dr. J. F. Mahoney, Merck & Co., Inc., (MU 7-7400). 

Rahway, N. J. (FU 8-1200, Ext. 3254). Feb. 6, 1959. New York Chapter. Joint 

Oct, 24, 1958. Potential Georgia Chap- meeting with New York Section of the 


Dinner, Atlanta Ath- American Chemical Society. Place and 
time to be announced. Speaker, Wallace 
R. Brode, scientific advisor to the De 
partment of State. Subject: “Government 
Policy. Why the Chemist Should Con- 
tribute.” (To be discussed: Protessional 
responsibility of the chemist. Need for 


ter. Charter Day 
letic Club, Atlanta, Ga. Election of Of- 
eh ficers. Presentation of Charter by AIC 
President, Emil Ott. For information, 
Angus J. Shingler, The Coca-Cola Co., 
: P.O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta 1, Georgia. 


Nov. 8. go the scientific approach. How he can con 
he He tribute to local, state, and federal policy 
illiam A. Mosher, Head, (Chemistry Benefits to the chemist . . . to commerce 


ew ark, el. Wi give a summary ot Apr. 16. 1959. New York Chapter Meet 


his impressions of “The Chemical Pro- ing. Bogert Room, The Chemists’ Club, 
fession in the Satellite Countries.” Din- 52 E. 41st St.. New York, N. Y. Social 
F ner: 7 p.m. Contact Dr. William A. Hour 3:30 p.m. Dinner 6-30 p.m. Ad 
Langeland, Wyeth Labs., Radnor, Pa. dress 7:30 p.m. Speaker: Earl Ubell, 
Nov. 20, 1958. New York Chapter Meet- Science editor, New York Herald Trih 
ing. Bogert Room, The Chemists’ Club, une. Subject: “Community Recognition 
a, 52 FE. 41st St., New York, N. Y. Social —How the Chemist Can Achieve It. 
Hour 5:30 p.m. Dinner 6:30 p.m. Ad- To be discussed: Professional respon 
dress 7:30 p.m. Speaker: Marlin G sibility of the successful chemist. Public 
Geiger, executive vice president, W. R relations techniques for obtaining recog 
Grace & Co. Subject: “Achieving Suc- nition. Working with editors . . . with 
cess on the Job—Exploiting our Abili- others who contribute to the chemist’s 
ties.” To be discussed: Learning our recognition. Benefits to the chemist 
technical and personality traits. Fitting to the profession . . . to society) Reser 
them to the job. What is expected of the vations (Dinner $4.90. No charge to 
chemist in research, marketing, ete. those attending address onlv), Robert R 
Working with superiors equals Dean, Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Div 161 
subordinates. Professional attitudes) Res- E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. (MU 7- 
ervations (Dinner $4.90. No charge for 7400). 


those attending address only), Robert R. 


Dean, Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Div. 161 
TRUESDAIL 
7400). 

Jan, 8, 1959. New York Chapter. Hon- LABORATORIES, INC. 


orary Membership Meeting. Hotel Shel- 


burne, 37th St. and Lexington Ave., Ne 
York, N. Y. Social Din. BACTERIOLOGISTS - ENGINEERS © Applied 
Bt ner 6:30 p.m. Program 7:30 p.m. Hon- “CHEMISTRY IN ACTION nee mre 
orary Membership Recipient, Dr. Foster op 
D. Snell, president, Foster D. Snell, Inc., Colit Consultation- 
New York, N. Y. Speaking for Dr. Snell CARs SES 
N.Y. Ares Attiienon Analyses 
as person: Dr. Donald B. Keves. 
Speaking for Dr. Snell as a chemist Environmental 
Cyril S. Kimball, executive vice presi Howaiian Division & Mechanical 
{ dent, Foster D. Snell, Inc. Presentation Wengiute Testing 
of Honorary Membership: Dr. Emil Ort, 
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New PRES:sure clip seals PYREX stopcocks 
against pressure and vacuum 


Now you can get stopcocks that seal 
tight enough for pressure and mod- 
erate high-vacuum work—at no more 
than standard stopcock price! 

The new clip shown above holds the 
plug firmiy against the body to prevent 
leakage across the bore, or out the top 
or bottom. 

Even with this firm sealing you have 
no trouble valving, since the clip does 
not affect the plug’s rotation. 


Four more good reasons to 
insist on PYREX stopcocks 


1, Wide choice of designs. Including 
straight bore, three-way with solid 
stopper; three-way “T”; two-way mer- 
cury seal; high-vacuum type with offset 
side arms. 


2. Rugged design. Molded bodies and 
extra heavy sidearm tubes are accu- 
rately joined. Glass at this juncture is 


reworked into unusually heavy seals. 


3.Precision grinding. Stopcock bodies 
and stoppers are precision ground to 
minimize leakage and freezing. All 
popular sizes are ¥ interchangeable. 


4. PYREX brand Glass No. 7740. 
Resistant to chemical, mechanical and 
thermal shocks. Easily sealed to any 
Pyrex brand Tubing or Apparatus. 

Insist on the extras you get in PYREX 
Labware—the borosilicate line that has 
been continually developed, expanded 
and improved for over forty years. 

The next time you need a stopcock, 
order Pyrex brand from your lab deal- 
er. You'll get this additional PREs-sure 
clip value at no extra cost. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
yw 585 Crystal Street, Corning, N.Y. 


meant in Glas 


PYREX® laboratory ware 
. - . the tested tool of modern research 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHeMist 
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PRODUCES HIGH VACUUM 
Quickly, Efficiently, Quietly! 


... and it’s a real 
Space-saver, too! 


Tuis new mechanical two- 
stage vacuum pump is so 
compact and streamlined that 
it requires a minimum of 
space. When mounted, the 
overall dimensions are only 
10',” high x 11',” wide x 
1612” long. Capacity: 75 li- 
ters per minute. Ultimate vac- New “Precision” Model 75 Vacuum Pump 


uum: 0.1 micron or better! 


Operating speed: 600 rpm. Uses very little oil. Write for details. 


P-9135X = Pump and Drive complete with standard equipment, 


tor 110/120 volt, 60 cycle, ALC. Price . . $265.00 


NO COLD CORNERS... 
with the “Cire-O-Therm” Oven 
Temperatures to 250° C. 
Variations held within 1° C. 


Ir takes less than an hour, with 
only a 600-watt input, to raise 
the temperature from room to 
200° C. with this new, fully- 
insulated oven. Features include: 
improved temperature uniformi- 
ty . . . low-cost operation . . 
durable double-ewall construction 
. excellent temperature con 
trol . .. proper ventilation 
Bulletin -458 sent on request. 


New “Hevi-Duty”’ Model HK Oven 
O-7000X “Circ-O-Therm” Oven complete with three removable 


aluminum shelves. Working chamber 15” dia. x 13” 
deep. Enameled steel outer shell. For 115 or 230 volts, 


GO cycles, ACC. Price . . $169.00 


SCIENTIFIC GLASS 


LABORATORY APPARATUS - INSTRUMENTS - CHEMICALS GLASSWARE 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe Cuemist 
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Qn Professionalization of Chemists 


T. H. Hopper, F.A.1.C. 


Chief, Industrial Crops Lab., Southern Utilization Research 2S Development 
Div USDA, 1100 Roh rt E. Lee Blvd Ne u Ork ans 19, La 


(Response of the author when he was presented the Honor Scroll of the Louisiana AIC 
Chapter, April 28, 1958, at New Orleans, La.) 


— is written in the popular 

press about chemistry and the 
part it plays in our everyday living. 
The contribution of chemistry to the 
production and maintenance of quali- 
ty of everything we use and consume 
is constantly being demonstrated. 
However, comparatively little is said, 
outside chemical journals, about the 
chemist as a personality or as a pro- 
fessional individual. 

A number of factors appear to re- 
tard the recognition of a chemist as a 
protessional individual along side of 
doctors, dentists, engineers, and oth- 
ers. The chemist is generally an em- 
ployee. Management is rather imper- 
sonal with respect to chemical _re- 
search accomplishments. There are no 
generally recognized standards of 
qualifications tor chemists other than 
those specified by the Civil Service 
Commission and the membership re- 
quirements of the AIC. Specializa- 
tions in chemistry are so diverse that 
ome are more closely associated with 
disciplines other than in the area of 
chemistry. In many instances, man- 
agement hires chemists and disguises 
their scientific identity under a vari- 
ety of titles and places them in more 
close association with workers in oth- 


er sciences, with the result that they 


lose or do not achieve recognition as 
chemists. 

For chemists to obtain remunera- 
tion by way of salary, in the past and 
to a large measure at present, it has 
been necessary for them to take ad- 
ministrative positions. It is encourag- 
ing to note that three large corpora- 
tions, among others, have set up plans 
that give professional scientists and 
engineers opportunities for technical 
staff progression equivalent to oppor- 
tunities on the administrative side. It 
is planned, in these cases, that if a 
professional person shows particular 
aptitude tor technical work, including 
research, he will be encouraged to be- 
come highly specialized and to ad- 
vanee in the particular area. 

The AIC is the only domestic or- 
ganization dedicated to the develop- 
ment of professional status for chem- 
ists and chemical engineers. Its 
growth has been slow but. steady, 
though not as rapid as the importance 
ot the profession and professional re- 
cognition warrants. It is striving to 
overcome the opposing factors men- 
tioned earlier. Another problem is 
that of getting chemists and chemical 
engineers to think and act as protes- 
sionals in their relations with each 


other and with the general public. 
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The development of a mutual respect 
and recognition of the work and ac- 
complishment of all, in all phases of 
chemistry, should help attain recog- 
nized professional status for all quali- 
fied this 


some recognized concept, written or 


individuals, In connection 


unwritten, of when interne or ap- 
prenticeship ends and full professional 
standing begins, would be in order. 
This can be achieved by the perform- 
ance ot the members of the chemical 
specializations involved. To live up 
to the full responsibilities of profes- 
sional status requires keeping abreast 
ot the current chemical literature by 
individuals in their fields of speciali- 
zation, and developing a broad per- 
spective through constant 
throughout the years of professional 
lite. 

While in the suggestion mood, | 
offer two more ideas which may be 
helptul. Some journals have carried 
a series of articles on “contempora- 
ries.”” This activity could be extended 
to publication of popularly written 
articles on contemporaries in non- 
technical publications, giving personal 
information about chemists and chem- 
ical engineers and their achievements. 


The other idea is to establish a Hall 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMISs1 
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ot Fame tor Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers to give further recognition 
to those who have contributed out- 
standingly to the science of chemistry, 
and to the chemical industry. It is 
postulated that a critical review of 
the accomplishments of chemists will 
reveal a surprising number of worthy 
candidates, dating back to the early 
days ot the nation. 

The 


economy of the Nation depends on 


tuture security, health and 


an increase in the number of pro- 


tessional personnel in all classifica 
tions, in proportion to the growth ot 
the industry and the population, with 
variations determined by automation 
and other factors contributing to ef- 


ficiency in the use of manpower 


Senior scientific personnel have a 
real responsibility and opportunity to 
give incentive and direction to stu- 
dents and junior scientists. One of 
the greatest satistactions I have had 
has been the casual, informal contact 
with such students, which has suc- 
cesstully redirected or guided their 
future as scientists and men. In some 
instances the contact has been so 
casual that it was not recognized un- 


til afterwards. 


Presentation of Honor Scroll to Hopper 


H. Hopper, chief of 


T. 
the 


Industrial Crops Labora- 
tory, Southern Utilization Research 
& Development Division, USDA, 


New Orleans, La., received the Hon- 


or Scroll of the Louisiana Chapter, 


at a dinner in New Orleans, April 
28, 1958, Dr. C. H. Fisher, director 
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Mr. 


ot the Division, spoke about 
Hopper’s achievements : 

Mr. Hopper came to the Southern 
Laboratory in July 1942, to serve as 
head of the Analytical, Physical- 
Chemical and Physics Section, where 
he served until January, 1958, when 
he was appointed chief of the newly- 
tormed Industrial Crops Laboratory. 
Work done 


been widely accepted, such as the an- 


under his guidance has 


alytical methods for determining free 
and total gossypol in cottonseed ma- 
terials; oil, moisture and free fatty 
acids in castor beans and pomace, and 
moisture in peanuts, adopted as stand- 
methods by the Oil 


; a method of deter- 


ard American 
Chemists’ Society 
mining starch in plants adopted by 
the Association of Official Agricultu- 
ral Chemists, and an extensive test 
validation pro- 


standardization and 


gram, under the auspices of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, which has contributed material 
to the standardization and wide ac- 
ceptance of the instrumental testing 
of cotton. Mr. Hopper has also taken 
the lead in research which has isolated 
and identified key constituents in cot- 
ton fiber, cottonseed, and peanuts, and 
many other research projects produ- 
cing developments valuable to science 
and industry. 

Mr. Hopper has been active also 
in professional organizations. He is 
past president of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society, editor of the Offi- 
cial and Tentative Methods of An- 


alysis, chairman of the Seed and Meal 
Analysis Committee, and other offices. 
He is a member of the Committee on 
Fats and Oils of the 
Chemistry and Chemical Technolog 
of the National Research Council; a 
member of the Fats and Oils Com- 
mission of the Union 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry, and 


a member of Committee D13, Tex- 


Division of 


International 


tiles, of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 

to other honors, the 
Agriculture 


In addition 
Ss. 


gave him the Superior Service Award 


Department of 


in 1956, in recognition of his scientific 
ability and inspiring leadership. 
Mr. Hopper has devoted his en- 
tire career to agricultural research. 
He has worked at the North Dakota 


Experiment Station, Fargo, N. Dak., 
and at the U. S. Soybean Laboratory, 
Urbana, IIl., of which he was direc- 
tor when he left in 1942 to join the 


staff of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory in New Orleans. 

Following Dr. Fisher's talk, Dr. 
Carroll L. Hoftpauir, then chairman 
of the Louisiana Chapter, presented 
the Honor Scroll to Mr. Hopper, 
who responded with remarks on the 
“Protessionalization ot Chemists.” 
(See preceding pages. ) 

At this same meeting, Dr. Winston 
R. de Monsabert of Loyola Univer- 
sity, chairman of the Louisiana Chap- 
ter's Committee on Student Medals, 
presented medals to the following out- 


standing students: Miss Virginia E. 
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Meyer from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; Timothy Calamari from Loyola 
University, and Edward H. Steger 
from Tulane University. 
The citation to Mr. Hopper reads: 
For leadership in promoting the 
growth and recognition of the 


chemical profession 


About AIC Members 


Dr. W. George Parks, Hon. 
AIC, is president and director of 
American Research & Testing Labo- 
ratories, Inc., a new consulting or- 
ganization, specializing textile 
problems, at Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land. Dr. Parks, who is head of the 
department of chemistry of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, is also di- 
rector of the Gordon Research Con- 
ferences of the AAAS. 


Dr. James B. Allison, F.A.1.C., 
director, Bureau of Biological Re- 
search, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. will) speak on 
“Amino Acid Requirements of Labo- 
ratory Animals Including Dogs,” at 
the meeting of the Animal Nutrition 
Research Council at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 15th 


ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Industrial Research ¢ Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 
16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 
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Lucius Pitkin, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1885 


Metallurgical Chemists & Consultants 
Analysis—Sampling—Assaying 


Spectrography—Metallography 
Corrosion Studies—Research 


X-RAY FLUORESCENT SPECTROGRAPHY 
Pitkin Bidg., 47 Fulton St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


Member 
American Council of Independent Laboratories 


Hillary Robinette, Jr... A.1.C., 
president of Robinette Research Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Ardmore, Pa., an- 
nounces that Eugene J. Wollschlager, 
recently returned from a tour of duty 
with the U.S. Army in Western Ger- 
many, has assumed the position of ad- 
ministrative assistant to the presi- 


dent. 


Gene A. Zerlaut, A.A.1-C., chiet 
ot the Coatings Unit, Structures & 
Mechanics Lab., Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency, Redstone Arsenal, Ala- 
bama, recently received the Army 
Commendation Ribbon for significant 
contributions made in the area ot 
coatings for Army missiles and satel- 
lites. The award was presented by 
Brig. Gen. J. A. Barclay, commander 


of the ABMA. 


Bjorn Andersen, F.A.1.C., vice 
president and general manager, Plas- 
tics Division, Celanese Corp. of 
America, New York 16, N. Y., an- 
nounces that a new Marketing De- 
partment has been formed by the 
Plastics Division. 


(Continued on page +55) 
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Motion Pictures as a Tool 


for Teaching Chemistry 


True Boardman 
Vice President, John Sutherland Productions, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Condensation of a paper presented at the 35th Annual AIC Meeting 


the film, “A Is for Atom,” Gen- 
eral Electric reports that this film has 
received over 45,000 individual show- 
ings, to an estimated audience of 
4,800,000. 


these showings were to high schools 


Eighty-five per cent of 


and colleges. This single film has pro- 
vided a basic introduction to nuclear 
approximately 4,000,000 


students in the U.S. 


fission to 


A shortened version of the film was 
released theatrically, and in various 
film competitions in this country and 
abroad, it won nineteen awards, in- 
cluding The Golden Reel Award, the 
Foundations’ Award, the 
and Festival 
Awards and the Scholastic Teacher 
Award. This is evidence of the extent 


Freedom 


Turin Venice 


of the demand for films on science 
within our educational system today. 
Beyond all doubt, the need for addi- 
tional films will grow greater in the 
vears to come. 

The basic problem which faces our 
is familiar. The 


inevitable aftermath of the historical 


educational system 
tendency for Eros to walk hand-in- 
hand with Mars is a crop of war- 
babies now in our grammar schools, 
soon to descend in an inquisitive hoard 


in Los Angeles, Calif., April 11, 1958.) 


INCE the production in 1953 of 
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on high school and college. Arthur 
Howe, dean of admissions of Yale, 
has estimated that from a present col- 
lege enrollment of three and one- 
quarter million, the number will rise 
to between five and eight million 
within the next dozen years. 

What can the educational film do 
to solve this problem? Does it pro- 
vide the miraculous answer to the un- 
answerable? Rather, it is one of the 
possible answers which can make a 
considerable contribution. Is this the 
presumption of film producers in- 
clined to be biased in favor of their 
own medium of information? Actual- 
ly, the evidences are impressive. Al- 
though there have been no nation- 
film 
programs, individual researches made 
by the 


groups are most revealing. 


wide or state-wide surveys on 


armed forces and academic 

The Human Factors Operation Re- 
search Laboratories of the Air Force 
Research and Development Command 
at Bolling Field in Washington made 
extensive tests of the relative effect- 
iveness of teaching the same subject 
material by means of a 30-minute lec- 
ture and a 15-minute film. It was 
that the test group of Air 


28% 


found 


Force recruits learned more 
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from the film than a control group 
learned from a lecture. Two months 
later, when the same groups were 
tested to discover how much instruc- 
tion had been retained, those whose 
instruction had been confined to the 
15-minute film retained 42° more 
of the instruction than those who had 
been taught with the 30-minute lec- 
ture. 

In a survey conducted at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Dr. Aaron 
Vandermeer took four ninth-grade 
classes in general science and treated 
them as though there were no teach- 
ers available. In film catalogs, he 
found 44 motion pictures which cov- 
ered the ground; during one entire 
term the children did nothing but 
look at these motion pictures. Yet 
they did significantly better on their 
examinations than the classes study- 
ing the same subject in the traditional 
manner. In a surprise test sprung 
three months later, the film study 
group did 347 better than the regu- 
lar classes. 

In another test made in Nebraska, 
it was found that high school science 
classes devoting one-sixth of their in- 
structional time to enrichment 
program with motion pictures made 
significantly better scores than non- 
film classes, on informational tests di- 
rectly related to the content of the 
films; and equal scores on national 
standardized tests. 

In a survey in Minnesota, three 


researchers compared the teaching of 
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high school biology by four different 
methods: (A) With the traditional 
text book and a minimum of labora- 
tory work. (B) With 18 appropriate 
films to supplement the text materials 
and with no laboratory experience. 
(C) Using laboratory experiences, 
such as dissection and examination ot 
specimens, but with no films. (D) 
Using films, plus the laboratory 
methods. As measured by the Min- 
nesota State Board of Examinations 
in Biology, the students in Group D, 
which combined film and laboratory 
experience, achieved significantly 
more factual information than those 
in the other three groups. 


A summary of the results from the 
various tests may be best expressed 
by Dr. May of the Department of 
Psychology, Yale University, who has 
said, 

“Every one of the numerous sur- 
vevs made since the war by educators 
and psychologists demonstrates the 
educational value of audio visual 
tools, and when examinations were re- 
peated after a lapse of time, the su- 
periority of pupils taught with films 
was even more marked than before.” 
here are other reports which 

could be included, and the results 
are impressive, but for the most part, 
these investigations have been based 
on the extreme situation in which 
films are used, not as aids to the 
teacher, but as substitutes for the 
teacher, and beyond all doubt, such 
use is not the answer. The teacher, 
with his personal knowledge of the 
subject, his relationship with his stu- 
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dents, and his direct understanding of 


their individual needs and learning 
skills is, 


factor in the learning process of chem- 


and must remain, the key 
istry as of literature . . . as of 
the social sciences. However, in 1958, 
when it is possible for the teacher to 
have the tools of teaching which are 
part of the age, what sense does it 
make tor him to be restricted to book, 
blackboard, and chalk ? 

Let us consider what a motion 
picture, skillfully conceived and art- 
fully executed, can do for a teacher 
of chemistry. It can allow him to 
show his students experiments which 
it is impractical for him to pertorm 
tor many reasons—lack of complica- 
ted equipment, or of rare or expen- 
sive chemicals; or danger surrounding 
the particular experiments, as work 
with nitroglycerine, T.N.T. or the 
perchlorates. On the other hand, con- 
sider the value of film in making it 
possible for him to show the class 
such things as the phenomena of near- 
zero degree Kelvin chemistry, virus 
and enzyme studies, the function of 
platinum as a catalyst, sonic chemis- 
try, the operations of the ultra cen- 
trifuge, the production and use of 
radioisotopes, electron microscopy, 
etc. 

Furthermore, a film can describe 
the otherwise indescribable, and visu- 
alize the unseen. Consider the prob- 
lem of clarifying to the high school 
sophomore the difference between the 
chlorine atom and the chloride ion. 


In a brief animation sequence (which 
we recently produced for a current 
production) the process of a sodium 
atom stealing away an electron trom 
a chlorine atom, thereby producing a 
chloride ion, can be graphically illus- 
trated. 

A film can alter size. Few high 
schools are equipped with an electron 
microscope. But a film sequence con- 
cerning the structure of molecules 
can graphically portray them in vari- 
ous stages of magnification up to that 
produced by an electron microscope. 

A film can juxtapose events never 
seen together. It can, through the use 
of animation, give the effect of seeing 
through solid obstacles and _ inside 
processes. It can alter speed to the 
level of comprehension, and in a proc- 
ess such as an explosion, where nor- 
mally only effect is visible, we can, 
through motion picture techniques, 
show the actual moment of chemical 
change. 

Another factor is the ability of 
films to immediately orient chemical 
processes within the school laboratory 
to the application of those processes in 
industry. The teacher may produce 
chlorine gas within the classroom, and 
by means of films, the students may 
have the personal experience of seeing 
the process being carried out on an 
industrial scale in a chlorine produc- 
ing plant. 

In the learning process, the stu- 
dent is transported from ignorance of 
a subject to a state of relative under- 
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there catalytic 
agents involved in that process. Most 
important of these is the teacher. Also 
important the 
ments the student performs, and the 
information the 
book. To these catalysts, may be ad- 
ded a powerful one in the form of 


standing, and are 


are physical experi- 


contained in text 


motion pictures. But it is imperative 
that the films be so designed as to 
complement and integrate with the 
teaching techniques and curriculum of 
the teacher himself. 

The ultimate answer to the com- 
plete effectiveness of the educational 
film lies in the closest cooperation 
between those who face the problems 
of interpreting knowledge to students, 
those 
devise the most skillful 


and whose business it is to 
methods of 
imaginative the 


complex, the abstract, and the difficult 


communication of 


to comprehend. 

The science text books of today 
have not, as Mr. Powell described it, 
“rounded the curve of time.”’ Many 
need drastic revision in form, text, 
selection and handling of illustrations, 
bibliography. Too 
books of today are written on the pat- 


indexing, many 
tern of teaching technique of not only 
pre-1945 (which Mr. Powell men- 
tioned as the sudden corner in the 
curve of time), but pre-1900. Text- 
books should be revised. But should 
that revision not be part of an overall 
revision of the entire teaching pro- 
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visual aids, with principal accent on 
films ? 

If only as an experimental basis 
for purposes of testing, would it not 
be wise for some educational group 
to try to develop a fully integrated 
teaching program of high school chem- 
istry—not an assembled job with a 
book from here, a wall chart from 
there, and a film from somewhere 
else—but a complete, planned pro- 
gram in which each part complements 
and strengthens the other part. This 
implies a streamlined modernization 
of the teaching process. Such a pro- 
gram could communicate more intor- 
mation, faster, and with a higher de- 
the student. 


involving a_re- 


gree of retention by 
Such a program, 
evaluation and re-integration of all 
teaching procedures, while a_ long- 
range ideal, is just as certainly not a 
short-range expectation. 

More realistically, we can look to 
films as important auxiliaries to pres- 
ent curricula, functioning according 
to their own effectiveness; whether 
the teacher be good, bad, or indif- 
ferent—but The best 
combination will always be good film, 
plus good teacher. But the combina- 
tion of good film plus poor, or tired, 


not as well. 


or distracted, or undertrained, teacher 


is a great improvement over that 
teacher alone. 
There is one obstacle which stands 


in the way of wider acceptance of 


gram—the laboratory experiments, films as visual aids in science—cost. 
the outline of lecture material and Good films are not cheap to make, to 
450 


distribute, or to exhibit. In addition 
to the price of the original produc- 
tion, there is the buying of prints, 
distributing those prints, providing 
projectors for their use within the in- 
dividual schools. 

Some interesting analyses have been 
made on savings which the use of 
audio-visual materials can make, inso- 
far as the time of both teachers and 
students is Dr. 
Findlay, associate superintendent of 
the Los Angeles Schools, has pro- 
showing what it 


would mean financially to the school 


concerned. Bruce 


vided _ statistics 
system if, by the use of visual aids, a 
teacher could save one hour out of 
every week. Figuring the teacher’s 
pay at the national average of approx- 
the 
would, in a school year, have saved 


36 hours or $216.00. 


imately S6 hour, teacher 
That represents 
a significant percentage of a teacher's 
salary tor a school year. There is no 
consideration here of depriving the 
teacher of that $216.00, but rather to 
release him for that additional hour, 
under his present salary, so that he 
may have more time tor personal at- 
tention to students or for some of the 
many which 


crowded schedule. Let us add the time 


duties make up _ his 
saved by students through more rapid 
learning, which films promote, and 
though it is difficult to assess this in 
terms of money, there is abundant 
evidence to show that the extensive 
use of films in the education system 


could well prove to be one of the 
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Arthur A ittle, Jue. 
CONSULTANTS 
TO INDUSTRY 
Research, Development, Engineering, 
Market and Economic Surveys 


Cambridge; New York; Chicago; Washington, D.C.; 
Los Angeles; San Francisco; San Juan, Puerto Rico 


most economically sound investments 
in education we have ever made. 
Last year, it was estimated that our 
educational systems paid approximate- 
ly $10-million for films and other vis- 
ual aids. (In the same period, Coca- 
Cola spent $11-million to exalt the 
benefits of “the pause that refresh- 
es!) It would be ideal if over night 
all of the school 
agree to reorganize their individual 


systems were to 
curricula into a pattern as new as 
tomorrow, which would incorporate 
all that is new in teaching procedures 
with educational films as foundation 
stones of the structure. That will not 
happen. But this we do know, if a 
film is made on a subject of broad 
educational interest with sufficient 
skill (and with consideration of the 
specific the 
teacher), that film will find its way 


problems of classroom 
into a significantly large proportion 
ot the classrooms. 

Two current film projects repre- 
sent a proper practical approach to 
the These 


films, which we produced 


two teaching 


the 


problem. 
for 
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Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
are now being reviewed in work-print 
stage by members of the educational 
committee in New York City. One of 
these 15-minute films is on “Combus- 
tion,” the other on “Chlorine,” both 
designed for classroom use. Techni- 
cally they have been produced with 
all the skill we could command, even 
to being photographed by Winton 
Hoch, an Academy Award winning 
cameraman. However, in the deter- 
mination of subject matter and the 
sequence of its presentation, we 
worked in close collaboration with 
chemistry teaching experts. Assigned 
to the project by the MCA was Dr. 
Elbert Weaver, F.A.LC., currently 
on sabbatical leave from the Chem- 
istry Department of Phillips-Andover, 
and functioning as education advisor 
to the MICA. 

These will also be tested with 
chemistry teachers and students be- 
fore being distributed. In other words, 
the partnership between the scientists 
and teachers and ourselves as film 
producers, is being carried on all the 
way down the line. Our second cur- 
rent project involves two films on 
chemistry for use at the college level. 
They have been developed through 
the storyboard stage under the aegis 
of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundatio~, 
in cooperation with the National 
Science Foundation and the Education 
Committee of the American Chemical 
Society, under the chairmanship of 


Dr. Joel Hildebrand, Hon. AIC, 
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36th Year 


ANALYSES 

EVALUATIONS 

CONSULTATION 

for PURITY, QUALITY, SAFETY 

BERNARD L. OSER, Ph.D., Director 

MAURICE AV. at 58th ST., MASPETH 78, N.Y.C. 
FH Formerly (OOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


University of California. One of these 


films concerns “molecular vibrations” 
and its script development has been 
under the supervision of Dr. Linus 
Pauling and members of his staft at 
the California Institute of Technolo- 
gv, including Drs. Badger, Schumak- 
er, and Ewing. The second film, deal- 
ing with the “Activated Complex” has 
been prepared with the cooperation of 
Dr. Henry Eyring at the University 
of Utah. 

There is another area of possible 
collaboration between your skills and 
ours. THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS is concerned with the prob- 
lem of increasing the awareness of 
people concerning the importance, not 
so much of chemistry, but of chemists 
themselves. The importance of such 
a task in these perilous days cannot 
be exaggerated. We face in many 
quarters disdain for the egghead—be 
ke practitioner of the profession of 
literature, politics, or science. That 
fact has been stated many times in 
these Post Sputnik days. In too many 
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cases the expression of public attitude 


toward the intellectual varies trom 


scorn to a somewhat amused accept- 
ance. Obviously 


ridiculous when the fact is that hu- 


such an attitude is 
manity may hinge upon who first dis- 
covers a particular solid fuel. 


Why 


educational films, for high school, ev- 


not a motivational series of 


en junior high school, level, which 


would dramatize the contributions 
which men of science have made to 
the world? The teenager is rare who 
is not fully aware of the page written 
in American history by Wyatt Earp, 
Cochise, Jim Bowie, and a Los An- 
veles police sergeant name Joe Friday. 
How 
ot 
world made by Lavoisier, Rutherford, 


Bovle. Fermi. 


borg . ? Such a series could cap- 


many have any remote concept 


the contributions to the entire 


and Sea- 


the Curies, 


ture some of the drama and genuine 


achievement of the truly inspired sci- 


entific career. It could perform a vital 
of 


role in the orientation young 
Americans toward science as a career. 


Surely in our concern over Rus- 
sian advances in technical education, 
we need increased stimulus to attract 
our own young men and women to- 


.. Why not sell 


science as a career? To accomplish 


Mw“ ard the sciences 


that, it needs only that we find the 
way to communicate the truth—which 
is that tomorrow is the day of the sci- 
entific men. 

Motion pictures have a vital role to 


play in meeting the educational chal- 
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Completely staffed with over 100 special- 
ists, equipped with 10 stories of labora- 
tories, backed by 36 years of experience 
in many fields: 


Product Development - Analyses 
Engineering - Market Research 
Physical Measurement - Toxicology 
Bacteriology - Animal Work 

Food Technology 


Bulletins and detailed 
request without obligation. 
WaAtkins 4-8800 or write to: 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


29 W. 15 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


ahead. But this 
of collaboration. 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


information on 
Call 


lenge of the 
task 


You are the men whose job it is to 


years 
must be one 
seek and to discover the mysteries of 
our physical world and how and why 
it changes as it does. Insofar as the 
truth of substance may be said to 
exist, you create that truth. The laws 
are laws because you and your pre- 
decessors gave them words. There are 
among you the teachers whose task it 
is to pass those truths on to students, 
to give them the tools to build a bet- 
ter world, and to seek and find more 
of those tools for themselves. In that 
task, we of the film industry can be 
of help. You are the “knowers,” we 
Working 


together with genuine respect for the 


are the “communicators.” 
gifts each of us can bring to the final 
task, there are no limits to what we 


may achieve. 
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The Criterion 

“The criterion for successful man- 
agement of scientists and of scientific 
efforts is to understand them. Happy 
is the company whose chief executives 
are respected by those in the ranks. 
Twice happy is the company whose 
scientists and engineers feel that their 
boss is genuinely interested in what 
they are doing and how they do it, 
is striving to understand and to par- 
ticipate effectively in arriving at joint 
judgments where there is not the 
slightest sign of anything but real col- 
laboration between professional men 
in adjacent fields, each respecting the 
special knowledge of the others, and 
each hence willing to give and take in 
an endeavor which requires for its 
success the contribution of all.” 

—Dr. VANNevER BusuH, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


Scientists in Science Fiction 
“Dr. Walter 


American Journal of Sociology, sum- 


Hirsch, writing in 


marizes the attitude toward scientists 
appearing in works of science fiction 
between 1926 and 1950, an interval 
covering periods ot both prosperity 
and depression. During the first, or 
prosperity period, the proportion of 
scientists who were heroes was 44°, 
but only 24% during the postwar pe- 
riod. Throughout the entire period, 
scientists were the most frequent vil- 
lains, except during wartime, when 


they were replaced by businessmen. . . 
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In the imaginary societies often inven- 
ted by science fiction writers, scien- 
tists figure in general as the legitimate 
elite, although there are recurrent 


the 


‘Frankenstein,’ “Scientist as Savior,’ 


conventional themes, such as 
and ‘Scientist as Martyr’ approaches. 
And interestingly enough, there is a 
decreasing dependence, in science fic- 
tion, on natural science as a means 
for the solution of problems, with 
more and more being left to outside 
intervention—often to chance.” 

Industrial Bulletin 

(No. 355) 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


Public Apathy 
“There is an lack of 


realization and determination on the 


apparent 


part of our citizens to advance prog- 
ress in education and in science. Al- 
though the facts have received much 
publicity these do not at present 
appear truly to be national objectives, 
.. The 


responsibility of the people is to give 


as understood by the people 


these problems their careful attention 
and to determine the degree to 
which they can contribute by thought, 
action, and money to our national 
goals as well as to the satistaction ot 
their personal needs and desires.” 
—Alan T. Waterman, Director 


National Science Foundation 

The Chemical Market Research 

Association will hold its fal! meeting 

Nov. 12-13, at the St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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ABOUT 

Dr. William H. Armistead, 
P.A.1.C., 
of research and development, Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., an- 
nounces the appointment of three new 
Dr. Ben Allen 
as director of melting technology; Dr. 
Charles A. Bradley, Jr., as manager 
Robert 
Pilot 


vice president and director 


department managers: 


ot melting research, and 
C. Cleveland as 


Plant 1. 
Dr. Foster D. Snell, F.A.LC., 


president of Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N.Y., 


consultants, announces that his firm 


manager of 


and Robert S. First, industrial con- 
sultant, have organized a joint proj- 
ect to bring scientific discoveries in 
Europe to the attention of Ameri- 
can industry. “European Processes 
and Product Technology” is open on 


a subscription basis. 


Dr. Eugene MeCauliff, F.A.1.C., 
vice president in charge of sales and 
development of the tormer Glyco 
Products Co., will retain this position 
with the newly-formed Glyco Chemi- 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Glyco Products acquired — by 
Chas. L. Huisking & Co., and the 


name of the new subsidiary was then 


cals Corp., at 


Was 


changed to Glyco Chemicals Corp. 


Joseph K. Roberts, F.A.LC., 
of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chi- 
cago 80, IIl., has been assigned to en- 
yage in studies connected with the 
company’s activities in the 


field. 


foreign 
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PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 


Chemical Tests e Physical Tests 


Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


Harry Bennett, F.AI.C.. and 
E. Rosendahl, F.A.1.C., have 
their interests in Glyco Products Co., 
Inc., New York l, N. us which will 
be continued under the name of Glyco 
Chemicals Corp. Mr. Bennett lett on 


September fifth with members of the 


sold 


Society of Cosmetic Chemists to visit 
plants and laboratories in Italy, Ger- 
Holland and Bel- 


many, Denmark, 


gium. 


Dr. E. M. Kipp, F.A.L.C., re- 
search director, Foote Mineral Co., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa., announces that 


Dr. Walter L. Borkowski has been 
named assistant manager of chemical 


research. 


(Other items about AIC Members are 
on pages 458, 459, 460 and 463.) 


NORMAN APPLEZWEIG 
ASSOCIATES 


Specialists in 
Applied Biochemistry 


Product development consultants to the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Industries 


131 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 
ORegon 5-1860 


* 
are 
| 
are 


On Confidential 


Relationship 
‘To the Editor: 
With respect to the letter under 
heading “On Confidential Relation- 
ship” (page 393, August 1958 


CHemist), the rather broad conclu- 
sion is stated (based on the United 
Shoe Machinery Case) that “Hence 
prosecuting patent applications as 
stated in the United Shoe Machinery 
case is not legal work.””’ One must 
carefully guard against too broad an 
interpretation out of context. 

In the recent case of Ellis- 
Foster Co. et al v. Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. C. A. 217-57 
(U.S.D.C., N. J.) Judge Meaney 
reviewed the law on this subject and 
in an opinion filed March 20, 1958, 


very 


expressed a very sound view on the 
question saying inter alta: 


“I find myself unable to agree with 
the implied contention that because an 
attorney happens to be engaged in the 
field of patents in which fields non-at- 
torneys are authorized to practice, he is 
ipso facto deprived of his status as a 
lawyer in every activity in which he 
operates so long as a patent prosecution 
is involved.” 


The excellent opinion of Judge 
\leaney is worthy of wide acceptance 
to bring the practice to the status it 
should occupy. 

Perhaps it would appear that the 
privilege heretofore enjoyed by cor- 
poration house counsel may be nar- 
rowed. 

—Sol Shappirio, F.A.1.C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Communications 


Unexpected Discovery 
To the Editor: 

Bernard Schaar certainly did us all 
a great service by analyzing the soph- 
istry in applying the silly word, ser- 
scientific discoveries 
411-418). 


It would be too bad if any 


endipity, to 
(CHEMIST, 
reade: 
became discouraged at that bumm 
spot on page 412 where the continuity 
was wrecked. As a former occupant 
of your chair, | know only too well 
how “just one of those things” can 
happen, so I withhold the jeer or jibe. 
As, also, a puzzle-addict who especial- 
ly enjoys unscrambling jumbled lino- 
type, I offer a constructive sugges- 
tion: Simply transpose the last three 
lines of the first column and the first 
three lines of the second column, and 
thencetorward all goes s™M othly! 
This 
was long overdue. Not the least valu- 


able bit of Mr. 


scholarly dissertation on 


investigation of serendip ty 
Schaar’s delightful 
a pertectly 
asinine story is his tacttul exposition 
ot the way some writers of diction- 
aries try to disguise their literary 
pilfering by their elaborate paraphras- 
ing and gratuitous improving of the 
texts of others. 

Because readers and writers in sci- 
ence must perforce adopt many new 
words to express expanding needs, we 
should be grateful to Mr. Schaar tor 
exposing this literary mongrel in its 
true light. Let's all help to fulfill his 


wish that the use of serendipity to ex- 
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plain scientific discoveries will be 


lessened—or better, abandoned. Even 
the few well-chosen examples cited 
are sufficient to show that most dis- 


coveries—expected or not—should 


more properly be attributed to that 


other much abused word, genius, 


which has been best defined as 
_ the infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” 


Florence E. Wall, F.A.LC. 
New York, N. 


The Most Surprised People 
‘To the Editor: 

We should all feel indebted to Mr. 
for his verv interesting paper 
on Serendipity (THe Cremust, 35, 
411-418, [1958] ). 1 must 


sue, however, with a statement made 


Schaar 
take is- 


at the bottom of the first column of 
p. +14 in which he says, “Aside trom 


Joseph Priestly, (1733-1804), who 


was always ‘surprised’ at what he 


by chance, 


had 


incident in their 


discovered tew scientists 


have ever more than one such 


lives.” 
Ever since 


some Justice ot the 


Supreme Court promulgated — the 
“Hash of genius” doctrine with respect 
to patents, the chemists in this coun- 
try have been the most continuously 
surprised group of people you ever 


Very 


chemist is 


came across frequently, the 


same somehow able to 


maintain his state of surprise through 
a whole series of patents with con- 
secutive numbers. One gets the im- 


pression that the common attitude of 


research workers is that of open- 


mouthed wonder at the miraculous- 
ness of it all! 


—Dr. Paul P. McClellan, F.A.1.C. 


Houston, Texas 


The Best | Have Read 
To the Editor: 
The 


Manpower 


article on “The Scientific 


Problem,” 
1958 


published in 
Tut 
CHewust is the best one I have read 


the September issue ot 
among the voluminous literature on 
this prominent subject. As so often 
before, Dr. Eisenschiml knew how to 
put the problems of our profession in- 
_. Mav I sub- 
mit the suggestion to distribute copies 
ot Dr 


legislators and other individuals who 


to ettective language. 
Fisenschiml’s address to our 


can contribute to implement Dr. Ei- 
senschiml's ideas into action? 
Dr. Fritz Rosenthal, F.A.1.C 
Moatertown, 


Engineering, chemistry, metallurgy, textile 
tech nology, electronics, microbiology and 
psychometrics . . . from basic materials 
to finished products. 


_ UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


J. 


| 
CH 
TESTING 
LOP MENT 
DEVE = 
Hoboken, 
America’s Most Diversified Coast-to-Coest Laboratory 
BOSTON + BROWNSVILLE + DALLAS + DENVER Loe 
ANGELES + MEMPHIS + NEW YORK 
PHWADELPMIA PROVIDENCE * SAN ANGELO 
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OFFICERS 


President, Emil Ort 
President-elect, Wayne E. Kuhn 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 


Frederick A. Hessel 


Treasurer, 


COUNCILORS 
Chairman of The Board, Henry B. Hass 


ernest Becker, New York Chapter 
Johan A. Bijorksten, 4¢-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael 

Alabama Chapter 
Charles H. Fisher, 4¢-Large 
Harry L. Fisher, 4¢-Large 
M. H. Fleysher, Niagara Chapter 
D. M. Gans, Ohio Chapter 
Lloyd A. Hall, 4t-Large 
Karl M. Herstein, 4t-Large 
Donald B. Keves, 4¢t-Larg: 
S. D. Kirkpatrick, 4t-Large 
Harold A. Levey, Louistana Chapter 
K. W. Newman, estern Chapter 


John H. Nair, Past President 
L. H. Reverson, 4t-Large 
Marcus Sittenfield, 
Pennsylvania Chapter 
B. E. Schaar, Chicago Chapter 
W. R. Sullivan, 
Net 
George H. Taft, 
New England Chapter 
Max Tishler, 4¢-Large 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
Car! a Wessel, 
Washington Chapter 
John L. Wilson, Trcin City Chapter 


Je rsey Chapter 


John kh. Honish, F.A.1.C., has 
been appointed as market analyst in 
the Market Research Department of 
Bakelite Co., Division of Union Car- 
bide Corp., New York, N.Y. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, 
Control Laboratory and Pilot 
Plant Studies 


Toxicology @ Bacteriology e Biochemistry 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


F.A.L.C., 


term, 


Hall, 


three-year 


Dr. Lloyd A. 
was elected, tor a 
as a councilor-at-large for the Insti- 
tute ot Food Technologists, at the re 


cent Annual Convention held in Chi- 


cago. 
Dr. Murray Berdick, F.A.1.C.. 
coordinator of Research, Evans Re- 


search & Development Corporation, 
New York 17, N. Y., participated in 
the National Conference on the Ad 
ministration of Research, held in 
Estes Park, Colorado, under the spon- 
sorship of the University of Denver 


September 10-12. 
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REPORT 


Report of the AIC Committee on Legislation 
Affecting Chemists and Chemical Engineers 


Senate Bill 3126, Science and Technolo- 
yy Act of 1958, was proposed to create a 
department of science and technology; (te 
create standing committees on science and 
technology in the to establish 
National Institutes of scientific research; 
to authorize a program of Federal Loans 
and loan insurance for college or univer- 
sitv education in the physical or biological 


Congress 


sciences, mathematics, or engineering; to 
authorize the establishment of scientife 
programs outside of the United States and 
tor other purposes. 


The Washington Chapter, AIC, Com 
mittee on Legislation approves this Bill, 
in principle, and expressed its opinion to 
Walter L. Revnolds, staff director, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, U. S. 
Senate. This letter became a matter ot 
record in “Hearings betore the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 


Operations, U. S. Senate, 85th Congress, 
second session on §S. 3126,” page 284. 
Early in June, amendment S. 734 to the 
Federal Emplovees Salary Increase Act 
of 1958 required that scientists, advanced 
to the top of their grade by Civil Service 
Commission action, be returned to their 
original classification step before calculat- 
ing their salary adjustment. The Wash- 
ington Chapter Committee, as well as sev- 
engineering and chemical societies, 
their opinions known to the Con- 
returned for turther 
and amendment 


eral 
made 
gress; the bill 
study in 
S. 734 was deleted. 

At present the Committee is formulating 
plans to study and point out to the Con- 
gress the inequities in the classification of 
scientific personnel. It will) support in 
principle the separate classification of sci 
entists. 


was 
conterence, 


—Mavnard J. Pro, Chairman 


Dr. E. J. Crane, director of The 
Chemical 
tor otf Chemical Abstracts, 
Novembet 
American Chemical 
The ACS him at a 
held 10th 
ing its national meeting in Chicago, 
Ill Dr. Clifford F. Rassweiler. 
F_A.LC., president ot the ACS, spoke 
on Dr. Dr. 


Abstracts Service and edi- 
retires in 


atter 47 vears with this 


publica- 


Societ\ 


tion. honored 


banquet September dur- 


Crane's achievements. 


Arthur C. Cope, F.A.LC., head, 
Massachu- 


Technology, 


Chemistry Department, 
Institute of 
Dr. 


letters. 


sets pre- 


sented Crane with many testi- 


Alden H. Emery. 


F.A.L.C., executive secretary of the 


monial 


ACS, was toastmaster. 
Dr. George Denton Beal retired as 
director of research at Mellon Insti- 


tute on Aug. 31st, after 32 years. 


R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


19220 Miles Ave. Cleveland 28, Ohie 
Montrose 3-6575 
Research e Product Development 
Consultation e Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Fully Equipped Laboratory 


John J. Levenson Jr. 
& Associates 


Chemical and General 
Management Consultants 
Research Organization and Guidance 
Process and Product Development 
Technical and Economic Analyses 
Marketing Studies and Surveys 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. OXford 7-9530 
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Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.LC. 


Positions Available 


EXTENSION POSITION 
IN FOOD SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
at Rutgers with primary emphasis on 
packaging fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Write giving experience, availability, 
and salary range to Dr. Roy E. Morse, 
Department of Food Science, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Bacteriologists, Serologists, and Bio- 
chemists. Grades GS-7 to GS-13, salary 
range $4,900 to $10,130. Openings in Vet- 
erans Administration. For details apply 
Board of U. S. Civil Examiners, 
Administration, 25, 


Service 
Veterans Washington 2 


Technologists—wide variety of sp 
cialized fields. Write for Announcement 
No. 158—Technologist, U. S. Civil Serv 
ice Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

Chemists for openings in New England 
in the Air Force, or with the Army and 
Navy. Apply to Regional Director, First 
U. S. Civil Service Region, Post Othce, 
9, Mass. 


Boston 


. Good Housekee ping 
graduate, 


Chemist (temale 
Laboratory. College 
major. Some experience in an 

chemistry. Apply Hearst Maga 

West 56th New 


Testing 
chemistry 
alvtical 
zine, 309 


York 19, 


LaWall & Harrisson 


RESEARCH & CONTROL LABORATORIES 
Div. |, 1921 Walnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa 


Food Drug 
PROBLEMS 


BACTERIOLOGICAL 
CHEMICAL 


Pharmacologica 


CHEMIS1 


Senior Chemist to be responsible tor 
svnthesis of radioactively labeled com 
pounds, evolution of new methods of syn 
thesis and preparation of cost estimates 
for new compounds. Junior Chemist to 
perform radiochemical analyses, as well as 

microchemical prepara 
chemistry. Location New 
101, THe CHemist. 


involving 
B.S. in 
Box 


work 
tions. 
England. 


Chemists Available 


Food Technologist-Chemist: 17 
experience in research, 
formulation of staples 
specialties, technical service and produc 
administrative and man- 
Biochemical background 
technical experi 
initiative and 
Box 100, 


vears 
comprehensive 
development, and 


tion, including 
agerial function 
Desires position where 
ence, managerial 
flexibility will be 


Due CHenmist. 


abilities, 
fully utilized 


Dr. S. M. Martin, F.ALC., 


vice 


president, Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., Trenton, N. J., expects total 
sales of the Chemical Division to 


amount to 39,500,000 tor 1958, an 


increase of 30° over the total tor 
1957 
Dr. John E. Mehkeen, Hon 


Pfizer & Co., 


emphatically 


AIC, president, Chas 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y 
denies charges made against Pfizer by 
the Federal Trade Commission in a 
complaint against six antibiotics com- 


panies. 


Dr. Milton C. Whitaker, Hon 
AIC, retired, was honorary chairman 
Chemical 
banquet, September 9th, celebrating 
the Golden Jubilees of Industrial & 


Enginecring Chemistry and tive ACS 


ot the American Society 


divisions. 
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The Chemistry of Natural 
and Synthetic Rubbers 
By Harry L. Fisher, Hon. AIC. Reinhold 


Publishing Corp. 1957. 208 pp. 6'4 x 

$6.50. 

Recipient of numerous awards and the 
author of over 50 patents in the rubber 
held, Dr. Fisher has made valuable con- 
tributions to beth industrial research and 
development and to the training of future 
chemists and chemical engineers. His book 
authoritative summary of the way 
chemists have made natural rubber serve 
an ever-increasing number of industrial 
purposes and have produced, at the same 
time, svnthetic “elastomers” (the word 
is his own) capable of even more diver- 
sified applications. References follow each 
chapter and there are author and subject 
indices, as Here is a book which 
should be in everv chemical library. 


—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.1.C 


Is an 


well 


Chemical Process Economics 
By John Happel, F.AI.C. XII—291 pp. 
6x91". John Wiley & Sons, Ine. 
Prot. Happel has developed an impor- 
contribution to the working tools of 
chemical engineers and the chemical in- 
He has done this while providing 
book tor his own at New 
University, and thus the book not 
only gives methods useful to the protes 
sion but at the same time it shows how 
were developed. Primarily the pur 
to choose be- 


$8.50 
tant 
dustry 


a text 


York 


classes 


these 
pose is to enable the reader 
tween alternatives by evaluating economic 
factors in process terms. Its methods are 
directed to solving process problems rath- 
er than cost accounting. It is a good book 
written 


—D. H. 


and well 


Killetfer, F.A.1.¢ 


Polysaccharides in Biology 


Transactions of the Second Conference, 
Ipril 1956. G. F. Springer, Editor 
Josiah Jr. Foundation. N. Y¥ 


1957. 245 pp. 642x912". $5.00. 

This volume contains the 
of the conference on polysaccharides in 
biology sponsored by the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation. Discussed are sialic acid and 
related compounds; interaction of poly- 
saccharides and viruses; pyrogens and 
endotoxins. The discussions are quite in- 
formal having a and take atmos- 


transactions 


give 


For Your Library 


+61 


phere. The 
criticisms and 
tive. The book is 
well-selected 
recommended to 
chemistry 


material with its questions, 
comments, is very instruc- 
illustrated and has a 
bibliography. It is highly 
those interested in the 
of viruses and bacteria 

—Dr. Henrv Tauber, F.A.I.C. 


The Chemistry and Technology 
of Waxes 


New 2nd Edition.) By Albin H. Warth, 
F.AL.C. Reinhold Publishing Corp. 940 
pp. 6'4x9',”. $18.00. 

In the nine vears which elapsed be- 
tween the publication of the first edition 
ot this authoritative treatise and this one, 
much improvement was made in the tech- 
nology of wax production and application, 
due to extensive research. Therefore, those 
already familiar with what was 
known as the “Wax Bible” will want this 
The chapters describing the 
natural waxes are of special interest, since 
so much progress has been made, in the 
past ten vears, in the study of these sub- 
stances. We were happy to find large sec- 
tions of the book devoted to the petroleum 
ind synthetic waxes for which more and 
more uses are found, particularly 
those containing polvethylene, an impor- 
tant contribution by the petrochemical in- 
Nearly twice as much 
was given in the first edition has been al- 
loted to industrial applications, and this 
chapter would, alone, justify purchase of 
book. 

—Dr. Frederick A 


long 


new version. 


being 


dustry. space as 


this 


Hessel, F.A.L.C. 


Free Radicals in Solution 
By Chewves Walling. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. 632 pp. 6'4x9' 5". $14.50. 
Prot. Walling brings to this well-pre- 


sented text his expe rience as research 
chemist tor Du Pont and for U. S. Rub- 
ber; as technical aide for the Office of 


Scientific Research: chief supervisor ot 
organic research with Lever Brothers, and 
vears of teaching at Columbia University. 
This combination of research and acad- 
emic experience is valuable for the pres- 
entation of this complex subject. Dr. 


Walling’s approach is lucid and fresh. 
Not only students, for whom this is an 
unusually understandable text, but many 
a research chemist, who will find here 


= 
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impetus to further investigations, will be 
grateful to Dr. Walling for valuable ad- 
ditions to the free radical 
chemistry. 


—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.LC. 


The Lipids: Their Chemistry 
and Biochemistry 


(Oxidation, Metabolism and Nutritional 
lalue.) By Deuel, Jr. Interscience 
Publishers, Inc. 1957. 1065 pp. 
$25.00. 

The present 
covers the 
tion: 
lipids; 


literature on 


of this series 
following: digestion; absorp- 
transport; storage; biosynthesis of 
metabolism of fats, fatty acids 
and glycerol; conversion of fats to carbo- 
hydrates; metabolism of phospholipids and 
their hydrolvsis products; role of acetic 
acid, formic acid and propionic acid in 
fat metabolism; metabolism of branched- 
chain acids and related compounds; met- 
abolism of sterols; nutritional 
Vitamins, essential fatty nutritional 
values of fats; sources of lipids and many 
subjects that concern the biochemistry of 
lipids and related compounds. There is 
a_ well-selected bibliography, an author 
index, extensive subject index. 
The three volumes are truly comprehen- 
sive and a major contribution to lipid 

chemistry and lipid biochemistry. 
—Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.LC. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
By Dr. Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Wilkens-Verlag, Hannover: Diaetwor- 
schriften fuer Zuckerkranke, by E. Wirz- 
Koech; 1957, 62 pp.; paperbound DM 
2.80.—A compilation of diets for diabetics. 
e Herz, Arterien, Angina pectoris, Blut- 
druck, Neurosen, by E. Kroschinski; 26th 
ed., 78 pp.; paperbound DM 3.20.—Deals 
with heart conditions and their treatment 
with vitamins, hormones, and one’s own 


blood. 


last volume 


values of 
acids; 


and an 


Hippokrates-Verlag, Stuttgart: Makro- 
biotik, by Ch. W. Hufeland; 1958, 294 
pp.; DM 14.80.—Hufeland (1762-1836) 
was a famous physician before he wrote 
his book on preventive therapy, entitled 
(in translation) “Macrobiotic, or The Art 
to Prolong the Human Life” which has 
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now been published in this revised (short- 
ened) edition. e Heilerde, by H. Jung; 
88 pp., 1957; paperbound DM 10.60.—A 
review of earths possessing healing quali- 
ties. 


Bergakademie, Freiberg: Lehrbriefe fuer 
das Fernstudium — i., correspondence 
courses written by the professors of the 
mining college at Freiburg. They deal 
with a variety of subjects; each course of 
instruction, available in paperbound parts 
of approx. 64 pp., includes helpful illus 
trations, tables, problems and their selu- 
tions. Among the Chemusche 
Technologie bv A. Lissner and FE. Krueger 
8 parts, DM 16.— Teer und Erdoelver- 
arbeitung (tar and mineral oil produc- 
tion), be A. Dierichs and F. Ludwig (5 
of 6 parts, each DM 2.— Chemie der 
Kohle (chemistry of coal), by A. Dierichs 
and F. Ludwig (9 parts, DM 18.—); Or 
ganische Chemie, bv A. Dierichs and F. 
Ludwig (8 parts, DM 16.— and 4nor- 
ganische Chemie, bv A. Lissner, and W. 
Koch (8 parts, DM 16.—). @ Glashuet- 
tenkunde, by P. Beversdorter and F. Krue- 
ger; 1956, 254 pp. (48 ill.) ; DM 9.— This 
book discusses 
manutacture, 


courses are 


glass—its raw materials, 
properties, and uses. The 
coverage is extraordinarily complete. 


Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn, Braunschweig 
Physik im Wandel meiner Zeit. By M 
Born; 1957, 259 pp. DM 19.50—(An Eng- 
lish translation has been published under 
the title, “Phvsics in Mv Generation,” by 
the Pergamon Press, London. 40 sh.) Born 
in Germany in 1884, this great physicist 
emigrated in 1933 to England where he 
lived till 1954, when he received the Nobel 
prize. Max Born republishes 20 of his ar 
ticles and lectures in this book, thus giving 
the reader an easily understandable survey 
of the changes that took place in the field 
of physics and its philosophical back- 
ground since 1921. 
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ABOUT 


Dr. Francis Joseph Weiss, 
F.A.L.C., consultant, 1541 No. Edge- 
wood St., Arlington 1, Va., has just 
returned from Puerto Rico, where, 
upon invitation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture & Commerce ot the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, he carried 
out investigations in the field of agri- 
cultural chemicals and economics, es- 
pecially related to the use of coftee 
and tropical fruits. He believes that 
chemists and chemical engineers coul 
make better contributions to the im- 
provement of living standards and re- 
lations between Latin America and 
the LU. S. 


cians. By 


than diplomats and_politi- 
using more fertilizers and 


agricultural chemicals, tood produc- 


NOW OVER 5 100 


CHEMICALS 


THALLIC SULFATE 
THALLIUM TRIETHYL 
THALLOUS MALONATE 
THENOYLTRIFLUOROACETONE 
2-THIENYLVALERIC ACID 
THIOGLYCOLLIC AMIDE 
THIOHYDANTOIN 
p-THIOLBENZOIC ACID 
THIOTROPINONE 
THULIUM OXIDE 

THY MOLINDOPHENOL 
THY MOLQUINHYDRONE 
THY MOQUINONE 
THYMOXYACETIC ACID 
THYRONINE, d/ 


Ask for our new 
complete cofclogue. 


’Laboralorues. 


17 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y. 
Plaza 7-8171 


AIC 


MEMBERS 


Application of Thermoanalytical Research 
Techniques —- Thermogravimetry, Differ- 
ential Thermal Analysis, Thermo-Volu- 
metry — Development of Laboratory and 
Control Instrumentation 


GORDON and CAMPBELL 
Consulting Chemists 
Foods, Pharmaceuticals, Minerals, 
Cosmetics, Metals, Ceramics, Polymers 
Saul Gordon, Ph.D. 12 Brookfield Way 
Clement Campbell Morristown, N. J. 
JEfferson 8-7969 


wh ich 


condi- 


tion could be increased, 100‘, 


would eliminate near-famine 


tions in certain areas. An article he 
published on this subject in C & EN 
recently has been reprinted in the 
Congressional Record ot Aug. 12, 
1958. 

L. A. Rauch, F.A_I.C., has been 
elected president of Schaar & Com- 
pany, 7300 W. Montrose Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. He has been associated with 
over 


the twenty-four 


company tor 
years. 

Charles Lighthipe, F.A.LC., 
was recently appointed as technical 
director of the Industrial Laborato- 
ries of Nopco Chemical Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 


TOXICITY TESTING 
of FOOD, DRUG and COSMETIC 
INGREDIENTS 


ROSNER-HIXSON LABORATORIES 
7737 South Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 19, Ill. 
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Plasticizer Data 


TO HELP YOU CHOOSE THE RIGHT PLASTICIZER 


this 


Harflex® Plastictzer 
1s efficient 


Dimethyl sebacate 


extreme efficiency + excellent low temperature properties 


Appearance Clear Liquid or White Solid 
Color, APHA ee 100 max. 
Odor edie Neutral 
Specific Gravity 30 ‘20°C . oe 0.986+0.003 
Free Acidity, as Acetic Acid....... 0.02 max. 
Ester Content 99.0% min. 


major uses: 


A plasticizer in vinyl resins, synthetic rubbers, 
cellulose nitrate, cellulose acetobutyrate. acrylic 
resins; as a chemical intermediate. and a neu- 
tral, concentrated source of the sebacyl radical. 


Harchem produces a full line of phthalate, 
adipate, sebacate and polymeric plasticizers. The 
Harchem Division laboratories will gladly assist 
you with your plasticizer problems. or will 
supply additional data including formulation test 
results and formulation suggestions for any 
Harflex Plasticizer. 

r Address inquiries to Dept. H-41 


HARCHEM DIVISION 


THE KEY TO 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 


BETTER PLASTICS 


IN CANADA HARDESTY CO OF CANADA LTD. TORONTO 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHemist 
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The 


consists of a reservoir flask to which 


and head have ground joints. 
Calibrated directly in milliliter 


For BACTERIOLOGY + BIOCHEMISTRY 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY PETRO- 
LEUM CHEMISTRY + CLINICAL LABO- 
RATORY 


For Rapid, Accurate and Reproducible SI 
Dispensing of Liquids... 


PALO PIPETTER 


This ingenious and inexpensive glass PIPETTER 
interchangeable head of SPECIFIC capacity. Both flask 


PIPETTER’S accuracy is better than 1°, or equal to the reproducibility 


of the most costly automatic pipetting machine. 


is attached an 


s of distilled water. the PALO 


* Making serial dilutions 


+ Adding chloroform, strong acids, 
cyanide solutions, and solvents 


* Qualitative and quantitative reagents 


| 


1. FILL RESERVOIR 


2. DISPENSE 


PLEASE SPECIFY THE FOLLOWING WHEN ORDERING 
1. Specific volume of head ‘One volume only) 


2. Volume of flask. 


(ml) 


Pyrex Brand Glass DELIVERY HEAD with 

¥ 24/40 Joint and Hooks. 

9600 ec, trom 
$11.60 
$12.75 


In anv increment of 
1 ce to 25 
26 cc te 


Sl ce to 


100 cc 

E 9601 
with hooks and = ¥ 24/40 joint. 
Flask Size Price Each 


; plied with each complete unit 


$14.00 «a. 
Pyrex Brand Glass Erlenmeyer Flask 


E 9602 Springs* only $.30 per pair 


“NOTE: One pair of springs sup- 


ea. (head and flask) at no extra cost. 


ea. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


CATALOG PA-81 


The most complete 
plastic laboratory 
ware catalog in 
the industry. Ove: 
40 pages! 


LA 


BORATORY SUPPLIES, Inc. 


Reade Street * New York 7, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-0075 


When contacting the advertiser, 


please mention THe CHEMIs1 
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USES APPLICATIONS 
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ORDERING 
INFORMATION 
200 mi $2.50 
500 mi 2.60 
1000 mi 2.90 
2000 mi 3.50 ¥ 
81 | 


There’s a world of difference a 
IN LABORATORY SINKS TODAY! 


é “It’s wise to keep this in mind when you buy or specify lab 


sinks. You don't have to settle for sinks that are drab and 7 
unattractive. “U.S.” Chemical Porcelain Sinks — with their i: 
smooth, lustrous, easy-to-clean gray porcelain glaze — are i 
as different as day and night from the dull, rough, salt- 2° 


glazed sink of a decade or so ago. 

Made of solid, non-porous, corrosion-resistant chemical 
porcelain throughout, modern “U.S.” Laboratory Sinks are 
unsurpassed for efficiency and durability. Their hard, 
smooth-glazed finish assures a lifetime of beauty. They are 
mechanically strong and rugged. Will withstand any heat 
shock ordinarily encountered. Cast in sturdy, one-piece con- 
struction with smoothly rounded corners, there are no 
seams or joints to collect deposits. Completely non-absorbent, 
non-staining, these sinks never require honing or scouring. 
They are as easy to clean as a porcelain dish. 


Check with your Laboratory Furniture Dealer. He has 


details on a wide range of standard types and sizes. 
Or write direct for Catalog 1-8. 


ceramics| STONEWARE 


DIVISION AKRON 9, OHIO 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe Cruenutsi 
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